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Artist’s Remarks 


HE SKETCHES CONTAINED in this portfolio were 
made as studies for the several dozen various ink or water- 
color wash drawings in AMERICAN WHALERS IN 
THE WESTERN ARCTIC. The finished drawings in that 
book depict some 24 ships and boats, five or six hundred whale 
men and Eskimos, much ice, a scattering of animals (dogs, polar 
bears, whales, walruses, and a pig), etc. Almost every figure re 
quired at least one preliminary study. Some of the major compo 
sitions took dozens. Most of these initial studies were doodles 
which went into the waste basket, but others were kept, and most 
of those are reproduced here, including both the initial, sponta 
neous thumbnail compositions and the individual studies of 
objects, animals, or figures. 
All of the human figures were done from life, posed for by a 
succession of friends and family who were coerced into duty 
while haplessly visiting the studio. Even my one-year-old 


| 


daughter, Anna, was used (as the daughter of a skipper abandon 
ing ship with his family). Fortunately, it was the only pose re 
quired of her. My wife, Kerstin, and stepson, Jac kson, have had 
to fire heavy bomb guns, thrust harpoons, pull ropes, push whale 
boats, and trek resignedly In frozen posture across the icy wastes 
of the studio floor, wearing parka and mukluks. Although th 
studio was generally kept on the cool side, its temperature never 
compared with those for which the garments wer« designed; so, 
modeling sessions were generally limited to three or four five 
minute poses. 

Whatever the discomfort of the models, their wearing of parka 
and boots was crucial to the work, for those were the standard 
garments of all the Northwest Eskimos until quite modern times, 
and they were ubiquitously worn by all the arctic whalemen afte 
the late 1880s. Before that, whalemen usually wore the standard 


cold-weather gear of nineteenth century seamen—plain pea 











coats over layers of sweaters, cloth caps, and the pants and hard- 
soled boots of the time. 

Arctic hand John Bockstoce (who wrote the text for AMER - 
ICAN WHALERS IN THE WESTERN ARCTIC) loaned 
me his own parka and boots for studio use, the same venerable 
clothes in which he took an umiak through the Northwest Pas- 
sage, and whaled with Eskimos. The mukluks were bound to the 
toot with thongs, giving the whole lower leg a shapeless quality. 
Che parka has a thick, tentlike aspect; it folds around the body in 
ways quite unlike any other garment, universally giving its wear- 
ers a chunky, padded look. (Jackson and Kerstin will appreciate 
my mentioning that they are actually quite trim-figured when 


normally dressed 


HI Gl \R WAS LOANED in the fall, the season in 

nich my work began. But with the onset of v inter, John 

| ted to wear his things again and reclaimed them. By 
uck, I was able to obtain a re placement—a genuine antique, 
stitched, cured-in-urine parka. The 


SCaliSkInN and Caribou, hand- 
gentleman from \ Lit can j 
sentleman from whom it came cautioned that its fur was old and 


shedding copiously, bt 


t consoled me with the observation that 








the urine smell had largely departed from it by around the time of 
the Second World War. 

This second parka had more character than the first, undeni- 
ably, but my models found it more objectionable. After a few 
poses, they would be in the usual beginning sweat, and, when it 
came time to wriggle out of the parka (which was worn fur-side 
in), it would leave hundreds of tiny caribou hairs plastered to the 
model’s moist brow, face, and neck. 

One evening, after a particularly gruelling modeling session, 
Jackson asked me if it would not be easier to take photographs 
with an instant camera, then to draw from those. The reply was 
negative; only from life was spontaneity available to this hand. | 
explained as well as possible that I can be too easily tempted by 


the literalness of a photograph. The photograph’s irrefutabk 


image imposes itself upon a drawing insidiously, inhibiting the 
fast line, crippling improvisation, and freezing my work. (True, 
wooden work can be disguised to a certain extent by facile tech 
nique, but it bleeds through in the end, like rust through new 
paint.) I told him that my having to work fast to catch his pose 
before he began to tire and sag (which happens after only a few 
seconds in some action poses) forced haste, and produced th« 
off-balance, rather reckless quality that is the life of the work. 

Jackson went off muttering, picking caribou hairs from his 
lips. 


One can easily be reckless with a quick study because it does 
really count. That is, if it’s awful, it gets chucked into the waste 
basket, but if it works, it can be refined into more elegant form in 
the final work, and with luck some of its spontaneity will survive 
there. In any case, the sketches have a quality quite different from 


that of their next evolutionary phase, and a number of studio 


visitors have pointed out that they liked the sketches better than 


the finished compositions. This sort of remark can be of coursé 








to the artist, unless accepted philosophically (or, 
and so the publication of this collection of 


Jered the response to all of those people. I 


quite irritating 
better, just accepted), 
sketches may be consic 


trust they will be the first to buy the book. 


OT AVAILABLE for studio modeling were the vari- 
ous arctic animals which the work required. For these, 
photographs inescapably had to be used, with every 
1\de to surmount the handicaps and traps of working 
from them. So, in library books and back issues of Audubon and 
National Geographic magazines, I studied hundreds of photos of 
polar bears which showed them from every angle. Enough pic- 
in artist to grasp how a polar bear (or any other 
ted, and how its various parts move in rela- 

to one another. Therefore, with zoo memories, 1t was 
to create a bear that suited the picture by 

1t1on OF spontaneous sketches rather 


source. 
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| the arctic animals to draw is 


i 
iliarly indescribable that even when 
t's difficult to tell just what a walrus 

so to whales, although in a different 


son and I and a friend were making a 


it the coast of Northern California, 

















we were closely visited by four large grey whales, which were 
apparently drawn to us from sheer curiosity. It was a sunny day 
of little wind, and perfect for observation. We saw the whales 
some two hundred yards away, and watched them change course 
to intercept us. They approached puffing and spouting, until 
three of them were alongside close enough to be tickled, had we 
been in a tickling mood. The smallest of them was probably ro or 
15 feet longer than our 25-foot boat. They rolled their eyes out of 
the water, peering at us, and then dove under our keel, clearing us 
by inches. The fourth whale had hung back off our stern initially, 
but, as his comrades departed, he leapt clear of the water, rolled 
onto his side in mid-air and smashed back into the water, having 
been fully exposed for an instant. A moment later, the performer 
repeated his act, in case we had missed it on the first go, which we 
most definitely had not. I noted the incident in the log, and a day 
or so later sat down to make a drawing of our visitors, picturing 
them above and below water. It was impossible. Although I had 
experienced an extraordinary opportunity to observe these crea- 
tures, and I retain still a vivid memory of their huge, barnacled 
backs and their eyes, it was not a sufficient amount of whale for 
my purposes, and I had to turn to Scammon’s Marine Mammals 
and other sources to complete my drawing. 

It seems there just isn’t any way to see a whale unless you area 
scuba diver swimming close to one in clear water, In fact, many 
photos of right whales and humpback whales have been made 
under such circumstances, and even some movies. These have 
been helpful in a general way, but the arctic waters haunted by 
the bowhead whale have presumably not permitted any under- 
water portraits of that species, so our knowledge of its appear- 
ance is limited to the observation of its little black hump of a 
blowhole, and to perhaps a glimpse of broad back just visible 
above the surface of the water. There are many photos of dead 
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onto the ice, but their great bodies sag 
se when not supported all around by water. It 


bowheads, dragged up 
lumpily out of shay 


seems probable that no human being has ever seen the whole 


fioure of the bowhead whale as it looks in its element, and so an 


irtist’s depictions of it are inevitably conjectural to one degree or 


another. 


Another problem at the outset of this work was how the ice 


configurations were to be accurately depicted without total sur- 


| have seen icebergs off Newfoundland, 





render to photo sources. 


but that memory was useless, as there are no icebergs off the 


Ls 


oasts of Alaska or adjacent Siberia. There the ice is in 


nortnern C 


il, never mountainous. In its de- 
opportunity to look at Nantucket 
’s Bay frozen up. Also, close under 

ynd, which conveniently froze sev- 

o that its tiny pressure ridges could be 
vastes in the compositions, these 

nd expanded, and, with cor- 


ditor, John Bockstoce, the ice was 


his editing. A kind of one-man 
ed me from errors a hundred 
painter or illustrator makes 
r seen. The trick is somehow 


ind accuracy to these scenes, 








fictions though they ultimately must be. This can be 20 aes 
in some degree by thinking out very carefully the actions of ae 
characters, and becoming familiar with their activities, anc 


machinery. 
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HE VESSELS RANGED from the familiar, boxy, old 

New Bedford whalers to the later steam whalers (of which 

only a handful existed), and to a lot of whaleboats. Much 
information is on file pertaining to all of these types, and the 
drawings of them were made by essentially the same process 
previously described, with many references made to plans, 
photos, and, sometimes, ship models. 

In many ways the whaleboats were the greatest challenge to 
the hand, for a whaleboat hull in its apparent simplicity contains 
many subtleties of line. By luck, there are four whaleboats within 
a few minute’s drive from this studio—one in the Kendall Whal- 
ing Museum in Sharon, two in the New Bedford Whaling Mu- 
seum, and one which has been kept afloat and sailing in Marion 
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